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FEW THOUGHTS ON 


THE EDUCATION 


of OUR ELDER GIRLS. 

n oHect which in the present day is more interesting 
There is no ohju deration or discussion than the education 

or provokes more cm ^ establishme nt of women’s colleges 

of girls, winch, s old pa ths and entered on a new 

and high schools, has ten ui i 

nnA tn somC CXt ? n ot^ers^there are three points which seem 


^"rfc^XaHon and discussion especially by those 
y nerved in the education of girls. 

O)' 1 What method of instruction is likely to produce the 


most cultivated and best educated women amongst those 
who are to become the wives of the present and mothers of 
the future generation ? 

(2) How can girls be taught to use well and value their 
leisure hours, and how are these leisure hours to be obtained ? 

(3) Ought definite Church teaching and Church History to 
form part of a girl’s education ? If so, how and by whom is 
this instruction to be given and tested ? 

And first, what do we mean by a well educated, cultivated 
woman ? Is she one who has studied principally classics and 
mathematics, has passed her junior and senior Oxford and 
Cambridge examinations with honours, has gained a scholar- 
ship at one of the colleges, and has finally taken her B.A. ? 
Or, is she one who perhaps has passed no such examinations, 
but whose education has made her familiar with what is best 
in the literature of her own and of other countries, and has 
taught her to appreciate what is best in music and art, so that 
when she leaves school, she has a sincere desire and healthy 
taste for really good literature, prefers the well-written to 
the tiashy sentimental novel, Mozart and Beethoven to a 
comic opera, and one of the old masters to the majority of 
modern pictures ? There is no doubt that the girl who has 
been educated according to the first of these methods very 
often becomes a cultivated woman, but is it not rather in spite 
o, than because of her school training? Is the constant 
ing for examinations, the study of literature chiefly " dl 

b etting up of notes, the cramming of the numerous subject 
required to take honours, likely to produce a love of knowledge 
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for knowledge’s sake, and where is «,* *• " 

of art or foreign literature exceotW ^ Ieft f ° r the stu dy 
required to pass ? 1 g for the small amount 

Is it not true that many girls a fte - 
in some examination, throw aside fb / u" 5 taken hon °ms 
•effort required in working U n the«* ^ b00kS ’ tired with the 
spend the first few years of freedom m ™ erous sub jects, and 
intellectual ? If later they beein tn d ° mg nothin g really 
are they not likely to find that lv W6ary of idle ness, 

reading and work, excepting as a’meaiw learnt t0 love 
tions, they do not really know where 17“ * eXan,ina - 
read, and so drift into a s.lly aimfas I ^ * wM 10 
their time in anything excent in —a- ’ content t° spend 
wholesome literature. We wdsh al/girl^ ^coukW 
great teacher once said, that “it is only less disgraceful to 
be ignorant of foreign literature than of our own ” 

It is often said that the women of to-day are much better 
•educated than those of the last generation. This is no doubt 
me, and we owe a debt of gratitude to those who first broke 
throiigh the hedge which surrounded women, and who changed 
ie popular idea. Fifty years ago it was generally accepted 
that teaching and school keeping were necessary evils, onlv 
undertaken by those who had to make a living somehow or 
other, and who had neither education nor social standing, 
and that to have nothing to do was the sign of a real gentle- 
woman. Rut if we go back to our grandmothers is it true 
that we are more cultivated than they were ? They certainly 
knew fewer subjects, but what they did know they knew well. 
They certainly read more books worth reading than we do now. 
How' seldom we come across women who have read works of 
any great authors, Gibbon, Grote, Hallam, Carlyle, for example. 

L is an age of epitomes, and may we not say, of superficiality. 
We like to have our knowledge condensed, short magazine 
°i' newspaper articles, short biographies, short histories ; 

^ Ve have no time for more ; we prefer to know something of 
many subjects rather than much of a few, and so our whole 
character becomes superficial, because having no time to know 
anything well, we are content just to touch the surface of 
many things. We act upon the one half of Lord Brougham’s 
dictum that “ one should know something of everything,’’ 
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t TibTlut^''« et,u ! ness -° f 1 

' thine of something. to ma ke our gins really 

eV But if the aim "< *%£ the ir place in the battle of life 
cultivated women, « ‘ infl „ence which women possess, 

:„d to use well the education be more likely to 

will not the second m ^ (o give in the place of super- 

produce the desned ^ whole character ? 

ficiality a thoroughness ^ much as possible the number 

After all, even if wt there are still too many, so 

of subjects that must e « fc « ’ touche d upon. History, 

that some can be on y & knowle dge of modern 

literature, seriously s ^ „ irls t0 desire to read the best 

languages, sufficient o t n » ^ basis upon w hi c h 

authors in the ongmal ough to be a g ^ un(jer 

build a real ^;*fhe ages of fifteen and eighteen, 

a good teacher, a gn enough of the best 

the usual limit of school life, ought ^ ^ twQ of 

English and foreign desirewh en she leaves school 

hhpir nrincioal works, to kindle a uomic . 

„ know and read more for herself. All we can hope to do is 

:o kindle in them this desire for knowledge , an » 
lest wav to its attainment. We would add to these *>me 
tnowledge of elementary science, a study of some 
ihenomena of nature, and of elementary mathematics o 
oeic to exercise the reasoning powers. Is it not a so 
hat the teaching should not be entirely kept in t e a ' 

)f women ? Men take a much broader view of life, an 
lelps greatly to counteract the smallness and pettiness 
.vhich women are more or less liable . . - n 

Unfortunately so long as in the colleges for women, 
ind mathematics form the chief part of the entrance exam 
tion, so long shall w'e who prefer history, literature, ^ 
modern languages as intellectual subjects, have an ‘ Q 
battle to fight. Would it not be possible for the colleges s ^ 0 
day, perhaps not far distant, to open their doors to 
have made these subjects their principal study ? x ^ n ^ ^ 
not the girls’ public schools who have, as is now the caS ^ 
the boys’ public schools, a modern as well as a classica ^ 
help us by bringing their influence to bear on the C °1 e ^ 11 ativ' e 
bniversities, suggesting that there should be an a ^ el ^ o ^ e rH 
entrance examination in history, literature and o0 lcs 
languages ? The surrounding of girls at school with g°° 
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and beautiful pictures is an education in itsHf 
training them to love the good and ti v ■ . unconsciou sly 
them intellectually just a § s raiSi '’ g 

unconsciously raise our moral and spiritual t U SCGnery 
us purer and better, and sending us back ref n ^ h ] KS ’ makln g 
lated to our every-day work. * r cshed and stimu- 

The second point the question of leisure, how to teach its 
use and value, and how to obtain it, is becoming in th s age o 

rt o f m r an h/ nore a ^ 

as this problem of the right use of leisure is, it is esneciallv 
important to try to solve it for those who are just entering Z 
womanhood, and leaving the restraints of school behind them 
Expenence teaches that for all as life goes on le,sure becomes 
more and more rare. We become less our own mistresses and 
more the servants of others, and this is especially the case with 
those who are either trying to do some useful work in the 
world or who are absorbed in the pleasures and amusements 
of society. Self-improvement, mental as well as spiritual, 
is a duty, and if girls realized this, it might go far to preserve 
them from becoming slaves to pleasure and fashion, and 
might induce them to use well the leisure time which they all 
can have when they leave school before the amusements of 
the world become all-absorbing. How to help them to do this 
is the problem to be solved. Leisure well employed in storing 
up useful knowledge and imbibing great and noble thoughts 
is of untold value. Leisure spent in idleness, frivolity, and 
unprofitable reading, tends to make our girls restless, dis- 
contented with their home life, gauging the value of a day by 
its pleasures rather than by its duties. 

All who have the training of girls acknowledge that, if 
possible, leisure ought to be given them that they may develop 
their various tastes and hobbies, but in practice it becomes 
very difficult. During the school term, there is very little 
time that is not occupied either by work oi games, and om 
finds that when leisure comes on a holiday, a wet da\, or a 
Sunday, that with the majority “ chattel ing, with a page 
or two of light reading thrown in, is the favourite enip oymen . 
Perhaps at school one must not expect too rniuh , u " 1 
the case in the holidays and when the ghls ease s( 100 . 
Now that physical exercise is made, and wisely so so great 
a point in education, there is a danger of girls flunking tha 
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few 


hirh is not spent either in cricket, hockey, 

all leisure time wn ' . out door amusement is wasted, so 
1 • Qf some t -i — — ,-.Vwx*.4- -Ti ' — i 


bicvclin 


fc’ 


that when a lining that there is nothing to <1„; 

looking bored an r on sensl bl e reading, no t ac 


they lounge about the house 


looking boreo — ed ^ lo()k on sensible reading, llot as 
If they could be p ^ way of employing their leisure 
a lesson, but . 1 ^ time hang less heavily on their 

hours, they woll ^ v }eave scho0 l for good, instead of looking 

1 !aS ,Ul 


^iThdrtomesTor occupation and using up their strength 
rev in “ good works,” they would find that being helpful 
in their homes or spending an hour or two every day adding 
to their store of knowledge, is a real pleasure and that no one 
who has at hand good hooks need complain of dull, ess or want 

of occupation. . . 

This, one hopes, would be the result of giving girls at school 

some insight into the best literature, and helping them to dis- 
criminate between good and worthless books. 

Also, a quickening of the powers of observation, by the 
accurate use of the senses, provides a ready friend always at 
hand, always useful, the best of companions with whom to 
spend a leisure hour. It conduces to restfulness of mind, 
and to a desire for quiet thought, which in these days of hurry 
and excitement is most beneficial, and also to the great want 
of to-day, “ reverence.” In Goethe’s Wilhelm Meistcr, the 
pupils are first taught to keep their eyes to the ground and 
observe all things terrestrial, and then to raise them aloft and 
apply their habits of earth-bound observation to a wider horizon. 

Will it be thought very old-fashioned to suggest also some 
knowledge of needlework as a good use for leisure ? It is 
surprising how very few girls know even how to handle a 
needle, still less to do any really useful work. Many an hour 
will be pleasantly spent, especially if to working, be added the 
reading aloud of some interesting book. 

As to the third point of our subject, it will, I suppose, be 
generally acknowledged that some kind of definite Church 

teaching is necessary for our girls, and that if it is considered 
esira le that they should have a sound knowledge of the 
• 1S +Y? aX ' S ’ const ^ u ti° n and literature of their own country, 

thlvi’T^ eqU ? Uy des ' rab l e that they should know something 

is orv and the doctrines of the Church to which they belong- 

the an s ;~’ By whom is this teaching to be given ? ? 

would probably be, “ By the Head Mistress » 


but who is to vouch for 

subjects ? Very probably they did ,! I ^ 10wled g e °f these 
serious study whilst at school or colW 1°™ Part of her 
an hour or so a week was considered I ^ P ° Ssibly oft en 
teaching, as compared with five or six ■ i Clent for reli gious 
classics, or other secular subjects- th t0 mathematics , 

terested in the subj ect herself, she finds it m ~ 
girls, and it is this want of interest which ifso , ‘‘ lteresther 
It has been well said by one of our „ r - aid to combat. 

that “ as the powers of the mind gradual^ teachers 

the h tr " tl ; s h °‘ reli «j°“ ‘ to an increa s ing 

each of them, and not least of the undemanding.” „ t° 
were so the want of interest we so a , 

disappear, and girls would not only come to see thaTreh^ 
truths were worthy of them deepest and most earnest study 
but would m time acquire a taste for books bearing™ thU 
subject, a taste which it now seems almost impossible to form 
As Milton justly says, " The>nd of all education is for a child 
to gain the knowledge of God in Christ, and out of that know- 
ledge to love Him, to imitate Him and to grow like Him ” 
But if we wish a real interest taken in this all-important 
subject, we must look to our Bishops and Clergy first to show 
at least the same care for the religious teaching of the upper 
class schools as they do for that of the primary, and secondly 
to help us Head Mistresses in that which is perhaps the most 
difficult and most discouraging part of our work. 


We want to teach our girls and we want our teaching tested. 
Cannot some plan be suggested, other than that of the Oxford 
and Cambridge local examinations, which place religious 
knowledge on the same level as secular ; some plan by which 
our girls could be taught to take a real interest in religious 
subjects, an interest which would lead them to read and learn 
m °re about their Church and Faith after they had left school, 
and help them to stand firm amidst the many perplexing 
questions which meet them in the world. 

Cur efforts after a right education will not have missed 
their aim if we help our girls to attain to the standard of 
Womanhood so beautifully described in these lines : 


“ Blessing she is. God made her so. 

And deeds of week-day holiness 
Fall from her noiseless as the snow ; 

Nor hath she ever chanced to know ^ f 
That aught were easier than to biess 


